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his effigie. 











whenever it suited his humor, and exercised the 
eae privilege of letting himself in by a latch- 


here wasa little club called the ‘‘ Ringdoves.” 
derived its name from the members being all 
Married men, with one exception, and that one 
Was my uncle Savory. The Ringdoves hold their 
Meetings in one of the out of the way corners of 
‘metropolis, and are famous for nothing but 
their tendency to good-fellowship and decided 
aversion to early hours. 
VOLUME V.—NO. 16. 


'|committed himself as to present her with 


ly, and Uncle Savory took his disappoint- 
ment so seriously to heart, that he became 
misanthropical, and retired from the world 
with no other companion than a bottle of 
Irish whiskey and a German tobacco-pipe. 
He remained in a state of seclusion for eight? 
and forty hours, and was for years as bro- 
ken-hearted a man as love ever subjugated. 
He resolved to avoid the chances of a se-| £ 
cond attachment ; so gave up housekeeping, 
tcox chambers in Lincoln’s-inn, dined pro- 
miscuously, drank moderately, retired to rest_——= 








She jilted him most shameful- 











Uncle Savory was very popular with this set of 
roysterers; he was not given to jeer at matrimo- 
ny, sang a very tolerable song, and never rose 
from the table until every one else had departed. 
In fact he might be considered as the thong which 
bound together those convivial fasces ; and when 
ever the gout held him at home by the toe, the 
“ Ringdoves” seemed another set of beings, or, 
as one of them remarked, ‘‘ They all seemed at 
home,” which, according to the yey phrase, 
signified that they were insufferably dull. 
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The consequence of this popularity of my Un- 
cle Savory was a world of misrepresentation ; 
and afew weeks since, the malignity to which he 
was exposed brought him into such a state of de- 
spondency that he was actually detected drinking 
a tumbler of unadulterated filtered water—mark 
the peculiarity of his disorder—the water was 
actually filtered ! 

As I shall not be able to frame an apology for 
my uncle thus degrading himself, I will merely 
detail the persecution which induced this pitiable 
physical and moral prostration. 

omen (goddesses that they are !) have a logic 
peculiarly theirown. With them it is an axiom, 
** that their own husbands can do no wrong but 
at the instigation of others.” 

I have said that the “ Ringdoves” were mar- 
ried men, and consequently received from their 
respective spouses the benefit of the aforenamed 
immunity—alloyed, however, by the infliction of 
those “ pains and penalties” which wedded ladies 
know how to administer so admirably. 

Reader, you must fancy the return home of 
Mr. Brown, of the Ringdoves, and a colloquy 
something like the following: 

‘Oh, it 7s you—nice time to come home, Brown 
—past one—and the fire out.” 

** My dear, I’m ashamed—” 

“Oh, nonsense.” 

“Tam, indeed. Is that the boot-jack ?—but I 
couldn’t get away ; and—ugh !—curse the boot !” 

“‘ Not get away ? you talk like a child. There, 
don’t drink cold water in that manner—you had 
better take a couple of Cockles! There’s two 
striking.” 

“Two! Really, my dear, I’d no idea of the 
time. Is my night-cap on your side?” 

‘“* Here |” 

* Well, you needn’t throw it into the ewer. 
You’re angry.” 

“ Angry—isn’t it past two ?” 

**It wasn’t my fault. There was Jackson, and 
little What’s-his-name that keeps a pony, and 
. Savory.” 

“Savory !—that man ought to be ashamed of 
himself; he never goes home. I should like to 
tell him a little of my mind.” 

“ He’s my fri—end,—my dear, and put—less— 
oil in his—punch—” 

“‘ He’s a perfect nuisance, and oughtn’t to asso- 
ciate with married men. Brown!—Brown! Why 
you’re snoring !” 

During the above, Mrs. Jackson may be also 
indulging in a soliloquy, and a fancy portrait of 
her husband’s friend—Uncle Savory. 

“These coals ar’n’t worth a farthing—Brown 
ought to be prosecuted for selling such rubbish— 
Jackson’s a fool to deal with him. Two o'clock! 
Jackson’s with that Savory again. Whata brute 
that fellow must be—how Jackson can degrade 
himself by making a friend of such a low—red 
haired—I hate red hair—red faced—tipsy—I won- 
der if he’s ever soher—abandoned roué. Jackson 
never used to go on in this way till he knew 
Savory—quarter past two—that Savory’s a vil- 
Jain. I wonder what he has been—a gambler— 
a smuggler—(that’s Jackson’s step ! N O it isn’t) 
—a pirate—a spy—(there’s a cab. No, it has 
stopp’d next door)—a forger—a returned convict. 
Gracious me! can any thing have happened to 





Jackson? Has that Savory been playing tricks 
with him? Has Oh! there he is. [lj 
lock up the liquor bottle, let him in, and tell him 
what I think of his friend Savory.” 

| These scenes are not altogether imaginary ;— 
| the phraseology alone partakes of the ideal, but 
every lady of every member of the “‘ Ringdoves,” 
looked upon Uncle Savory as their husband’s 
friend, and abused and misrepresented him accor- 
dingly. Poor uncle! little did he think that 
| while he listened to the eulogy of first one and 
'then the other of the “ Ringdoves,” and felt the 
| blood in his heart bubbling with honest pride at 
their commendations of his salads and punch, his 
songs and admirable conduct in the chair, that 
their fairer and better moieties were loading him 
with ‘ curses not loud but deep,” as the primary 
cause of the consumption of rushlights and con- 
nubial absenteeism. 

The veil was at length removed from his eyes 
toward the heel of as pleasant an evening as 
ever gathered upon the — of the happy fra- 
ternity of the Ringdoves. Jackson twitted Brown 
with being a nightly auditor to a private lecture 
on the “‘ conjugal duties ;” Brown retaliated upon 
Briggs, whose laugh was the loudest at the mar- 
tial penance of his fellow “ Ringdove ;” Briggs 
reveuged himself upon Dobbs, who had been 
betrayed into an expression of sympathy for his 
nocturnal snubbings; Dobbs filliped Smith ; Smith 
grilled Jones; Jones roused White; and so on, 
until each member of the club had confessed to 
keeping ‘a gray mare,” and laughed heartily at 
his own domestic thraldom. Uncle Savory was 

aralysed; for every man had ended his acknow- 
edgment with the same harrowing assertion— 

“ My wife says it’s all Savory’s fault !” 

He had fancied himself indifferent to the opin- 
ion of the world in general, and of the fairer 
portion in particular ; but now that he heard him- 
self a by-word by men’s hearths—a social vam- 
pyre that was feeding upon the domestic felicity 
of a dozen hearts, he felt the punch become ice 
in his bowels, and the fragrant fumes of his be- 
loved weed change to the unsavouriness of an 
expiring candle. 

he last * Ringdove” had departed, and still 
my uncle sat with an empty jug before him ; and 
it was not until the waiter, surprised at the phe- 
nomenon of his abstinence, informed him that it 
was three o’clock, that he laid down his long ex- 
hausted pipe, and retired to his lonely chambers 
in Lincoln’s Inn. 

How desolate appeared his condition! He 
would have given half that he was worth for 
one of those curtain lectures of which he had 
heard so much during the past evening ; but there 
was nothing sitting up for bim but a little night 
lamp that burned as steadily as though it were 
upon the altar of a Romish saint. If it had only 
sputtered, my Uncle Savory would have been 
gratified. No, he wasalone! No angered voice, 
ie gentle in its anger, reproached him for the 
ateness of his return, or excused his regretted 
absence by the attractions of some husband’s 
friend. He felt the whole weight of the convi- 
vial delinquencies of the club rested upon his 
devoted name, and he shuddered at the convic- 








tion. Uncle Savory doatsupon children. In the 
humor he was in, the strangest fancy found ready 
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admittance into his brain, and he imagined that 
all the infant Ringdoves, in their prayers for pro- 
tection, were taught to lisp his name in conjunc- 
tion with that of the wicked one. He thought 
he heard the angered mother threaten her per- 
verse child to “ send for Mr. Savory ;” and then 
he recalled the visions of his early love, and be- 
gan to speculate upon the possibility of his heart 
sprouting again. 

The latter idea acted as a sedative, and he be- 
came sufficiently calm to mix a small glass of 
brandy and water, and resort to his old friend, the 
maerschaum. 

The twittering of the house sparrows at length 
warned him of the day-break, and he crept into 
bed with a very confused head, the result either 
of drinking or reflection—my own opinion leans 
to the former supposition. 

For some evenings the Ringdoves saw nothing 
of my Uncle Savory, and the only information 
they could gain of him was from a small piece 
of paper which they found wafered on his door, 
inscribed with this laconic sentence— Gone 
out :’—but where ?—that was the mystery; and 
serious thoughts were entertained of advertising 
the missing gentleman, when to the great reliet 
of the little community, Uncle Savory made his 
appearance at the Thursday’s meeting. 


Many were the inquiries as to the cause of his 
absence, but upon this point he refused to satisfy 
them; and as his wonted humor diffused its influ- 
ence among them, they soon ceased to care for 
the past in the enjoyment of the present. The 
fact is, that my uncle had stolen quietly down to 
Gravesend, in order to argue over in his own 
mind what he ought to do in his present state of 
feeling. At first, he inclined to matrimony; but 
recollecting what a violent change it would ne- 
cessarily produce, he gave up the pleasing dream, 
and set to work to free himself from the odium 
attached to a husband’s friend. The plan he de- 
cided upon was a simple one, and accident ena- 
bled him to execute it at much less trouble and 
inconvenience than he at first anticipated. 


It so happened that Mrs. Brown had issued in- 
Vitations for a tea party, on the evening suceeed- 
ing my uncle’s return, and he learned with ex- 
treme delight that the visitors included all the 
wives of the “ Ringdoves.” A little badinage, 
cleverly introduced by Uncle Savory, induced 
every husband to promise to attend at the club 
and abandon the tea-table—a‘ resolution which 
was strengthened by the assurance of my uncle 
that he should consider their presence on the 
ae evening as a personal obligation to him- 
se 


The morrow evening came, but not Uncle Sa- 
vory, and numerous were the conjectures of the 
“ Ringdoves” to account for his absence. As J 
have no wish to keep the reader in suspense, let 
me ay Se him to conceive the drawing-room of 
Mrs. Brown, crowded with the wives of the 


“ Ringdoves,” and at that point of time when the 
martial misdemeanors were the universal subject 
of conversation. 

“Of course you have heard of Savory ?” in- 
quired Mrs. Brown. 

“What! that fellow!” exclaimed Mrs. Dobbs. 

“A little imp!” said Mrs. Jackson, 


“The greatest nuisance that J know,” remark- 
ed Mrs. Briggs. 

“* That—what shall I call him,” continued Mrs. 
Brown, pausing for a word sufficiently compre- 
hensive to express the fullness of her disgust— 
« That—that—friend of my husband—” 

*« And mine!” said Mrs. Briggs. 

** And mine!” said Mrs. Dobbs. 

‘* And mine !” said Mrs. Jackson—“ that friend 
is the tempter—the Mephistophiles that leads my 
poor J. into late hours and incipient intoxica- 
tion.” 

Briggs, Dobbs, Jackson, &c., were declared to 
be equally victims. 

do believe if I were to see that wretch,” 
said Mrs. Brown, “that I should—” here she 
paused to peruse the inscription on a card which 
the servant had just delivered to her—her lip 
whitened—the bird of Paradise in her turban 
shook as with an ague as she gasped out the 
name of ' 

Mr. Roger Savory. 

Had a bomb-shell been suddenly dropped into the 
tea-urn, the party could not have been more 
panic-stricken—a feeling that was not allayed by 
the entrance of my uncle—the universal bugbear, 
the ‘Spring-heeled Jack”—to their domestic 
quiet ! 

My uncle paused at the door—he bowed—(he 
is celebrated for his bow). Mrs. Brown rose and 
hinted—mind, only hinted—a curtsey. 

“T am afraid that I am an intruder,” said my 
uncle in the blandest of tones; ‘*‘ but’—and he 
paused. 

“<O dear, no!” replied Mrs. Brown, “ pray”— 
(her conscience smote her as she uttered the re- 
quest)—* pray be seated.” 

“Thank you,” said my uncle, depositing his 

oodly person in a chair. ***I expected to have 
found Mr. Brown here.” 

“Here!” answered the lady, “ ory, Mr. 
Savory, you could not have expected Mr. Brown 
had returned home—at—this—early—hour.” 

Mrs. Jackson had been bursting to speak. 
** Perhaps, my dear, Mr. Savory knows his own 
attractions; and considered it probable, that as he 
was away, Mr. B. might have thought of his 
wife and friends.” : / 

It did not coincide with my uncle’s purpose to 
understand the drift of Mrs, Jackson’s remarks— 
he‘therefore smiled. 

‘* My object in calling,” he sald at length, “was 
to leave my address in Paris.” 

“In Paris!” exclaimed the ladies simultane- 
ously. 
“a In Paris,” continued my uncle. “TI leave 
town in three hours; and I fear it will be—years” 
(here my uncle blew his nose grieffully)—* ere I 
return to my native land.” 

A beam of pleasure stole over every counte- 
nance in the room. 

“Pray, take a cup of tea,” said Mrs, Brown, 
‘as you are going to travel it may, perhaps, be 
agreeable.” 

“ You are very kind,” answered my uncle— 
and casing his chair to the table, he accepted 
the proffered beverage. 

By degrees he contrived to lead the ladies into 
conversation ; and by touching upon those topics 





only which he conceived to be most acceptable to 
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them, contrived to prolong his visit until within 
half an hour of the time named for his departure. 
He rose, and gracefully took his leave, request- 
ing that his best wishes might be conveyed to the 
absent husbands. The ladies declared that Mr. 
Savory was anything but a disagreeable man. 

No sooner had the street door closed upon my 
uncle than he threw himself into a cab, and 
ordered the driver to convey him to the locality 
of the “ Ringdoves.” He rushed into the room, 
as though breathless from exertion, and tendered 
a thousand apologies for his unavoidable absence, 
ordered in a bowl of punch asa peace offering, 
and commenced a fusillade of jokes that soon set 
«the table in a roar.” The clock chimed three 
as the merry roysterers turned into the street, 
each voting Uncle Savory “ the best fellow in the 
world.” 

The result was exactly what my uncle antici- 
pated. Not one wife would admit the old excuse 
— It was that Savory !” 

“Savory, the agreeable gentleman who was 
then snoring in the Dover coach? Impossible!” 

From that night all the ladies were convinced 
that my uncle was an injured innocent, and the 
Ringdoves, fearful of exciting more illiberal sus- 
picions, never sought to palliate their delinquen- 
cies by the mention of the name of their “friend 
Savory.” 





THE CHURCH-YARD WATCH. 


A TRUE TALE. 
BY JOHN BANIM. 


Tux dead are watched lest the living should prey 
on them !—’Tis a strange alliance—of the living 
with Deatu—that his ingdoin and sovereignty 
may remain untrenched upon. In different parts 
of England, we have seen watch-houses, almost 
entirely composed of glass, built in lonesome 
church-yards, of which generally the parish sex- 
ton, an posers his dog (ill-fated among men 
and dogs!) are the appointed nightly tenants; with 
liberty, ceded or taken, to leave their dull lamp 
in the watch-box, and roam, here and there, at 
their pleasure, among the graves, until day-light. 
What stern necessities man forces upon man! 
There can scarce be a more comfortless lot, or, 


making allowance for the almost in-born shud- 


derings of the human heart, a more appalling one 
than that of the poor grave-scooper or bell-puller 
who is thus doomed to spend his nights, summer 
and winter. Habit, indeed, may eventually blunt 
the first keenness of his aversion, if not terror : 
he may serve a due apprenticeship to horrors, 
and learn his trade. After a thousand secret and 
unowned struggles to seem brave and indifferent, 
he may at last grow callously courageous. His 
flesh may cease to creep as he strides on, in his 
accustomed round, over the abodes of the silent 
and mouldering, and hears his own dull footstep 
echoed through the frequent dreary hollowness 
beneath. But what has he gained, now, beyond 
the facility of earning his wretched crust for him- 
self and his crying infants! We have seen and 


_ spoken with such an unhappy being, who seem- 


ed to have lost, in the struggle which conquered 
nature’s especial antipathy (nature in a breast and 





mind, like his, at Jeast,) most of the other sym- 
pathies of his kind. He had a heavy, ply) 
expression of face; he would scarce speak to his 
neighbors (although we contrived to make him 
eloquent) when they passed him at his door, or 
in the village street; his own children feared or 
disliked him, and did not smile nor whisper in 
his presence. We have watched him into the 
church- yard at his usual hour after dusk ; andashe 
began to stalk about there, the ghastly sentinel 
of the dead, he appeared to be in closer fellow- 
ship with them, than with the fair existence 
which he scarce more than nominally shared, 
It was said, indeed, that, upon his initiation, ata 
tender age and under peculiar circumstances, into 
his profession of church-yard watchman, tempo- 
rary delirium prepared him for its regular and 
steady pursuit ever since; and that, although he 
showed no symptoms of distinct insanity, when 
we knew him, the early visitation had left a 
gloom on his mind, and a thick, nerveless insen- 
sibility in his heart, which then, at forty-five, 
formed his character. In fact, we learned a good 
deal about him, for every one talked of hin— 
and, as has been hinted, much of that good deal 
from himself, to say nothing of his wife, in his 
absence; and if he did not deliberately invent fa- 
bles of his past trials, for the purpose of gratify- 
ing a little spirit of mockery of our undisguised 
interest, as mad as the maddest bedlamite he must 
have been upon the occasion alluded to: nay, to 
recount, with a grave face (as he did) the parti- 
culars of the delusions of his time of delirium, 
did not argue him a very sound-minded man at 
the moment he gave us his confidence. We are 
about to tell his story, at length, in our own way, 
however ; that is, we shall try to model into our 
own language what his neighbors, his spouse, 
and his own slow-moving ont heavy lips, have, 
from time to time, supplied us with. 
He was the only child of an affectionate and 
entle-mannered father, who died when he was 
Fittle more than a boy, leaving him sickly and 
pining. His mother wept a month, mourned three 
months more,—and was no longera widow. Her 
second husband proved a surly fellow, who mar- 
ried her little fortune, rather than herself, as the 
means of keeping his quart pot filled, almost from 
morning to night, at the village Tap, where he 
played good-fellow and politician to the expressed 
admiration of all his companions. He had long 
been the parish sexton, and took up his post, 
night after night, in the church-yard. Little fear 
had he of won he might see there; or, he had 
outgrown his fears; or, if he thought or felt of 
the matter, the lonely debauch ik he was 
known to make in that strange banquet-place, 
served to drug him into obliviousness. He deem- 
ed his duty—or he said and swore he did—only 
a tiresome and slavish one, and hated it just as 
he hated dayly labor. And—as he declared and 
harrangued at the Tap—he had long ago forsworn 
it, only that it paid him well; but now that his 
marriage made his circumstances easier, he was 
determined to drink alone in the church-yard 
no longer: and he fed an idle, useless lad at home, 
who with his dog—as idle as he—roamed and 
loitered about, here and there, and had never yet 
done a single thing to earn their bread, But it 
was full time that both were taught the blessings 
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of badoatry ; and he would teach them :—and— 
e 


now that yy 8 of it—why should not Will 
take his place in the watch-box, and so keep the 
shillings in the family? His friends praised his 
views, one and all, and he grew thrice resolved. 

Returned the next morning from his nocturnal 
charge, he reeled to bed in solemn, drunken de- 
termination. He arose, toward evening, only 
half reclained by sleep to ordinary sense, and 
set about his work of reformation. He ate his 
meal in silence, turned from the table to the fire 
without a word, looked at the blaze, grimly con- 
templative, then grumbling suddenly at his wife 
—‘And where is that truant now ”” he asked: 
“down by the marshes with his cur, I suppose; 
or gone a-nutting, or lying stretched in the sun, 
the two idlers together; what!—and must I work 
and work, and strive and strive—I, I, forever— 
and will he never lend me a hand? go where he 
likes, and laugh and fatten on my labor?” 

“ Master Hunks,” said the wife, ‘ Willis sikly, 
and wont fatten on either your labor or mine— 
not to talk of his own ;—you know ’tis a pun 
lad, and wants some favor yet a-while; with 
God’s help, and ouhers, may te stronger soon.” 

Will and dog here came in. From what fol- 
lowed, this evening, it will be seen, that the ill- 
fated lad, promised, in early youth, to be of an 
open, kindly, intelligent character, very different 
indeed from that in which we found him husked 
up, at five-and-forty. 

He saluted his step-father, and sat down quiet- 
ty near the fire. His poor dumb companion— 
friend of his boyhood, and his father’s gift—coil- 
ed himself up before the blaze, and prepared to 
surrender his senses to happy sleep, interspersed 
with dreams of all the sports he had enjoyed with 
his master that day. Hunks, his eye glancing 
from one object of dislike to the other, kicked 
the harmless brute, who jumped up, yelping in 
pain and bitter lamentation, and ran for shelter 
under Will’s chair. Will’s pale cheek broke out 
into color, his weak eye sparkled, his feeble 
voice arose shrilly, and he asked, “‘ Why is my 
poor dog beaten ?” 

“The lazy cur!” said Hunks—* he was in my 
way, and only got paid for idleness.” 

“?Twas ill-done,” resumed Will—*he was 
my father’s dog, and my father ‘gave him to me; 
and if my father were alive and well, he would 
not hurt him, nor see him hurt!” Tears inter- 
tupted this sudden fit of spirit. 

“Cur, as much as he is!” retorted Hunks— 
“do you put upon me, here at my own fireside ? 
You are the idler—you—and he only learns of 
you—and I hadn’t ought to have served him out, 
and you so near me.” 

“It has been God’s will,” said the boy, “to 
keep my strength from me ” 

_ “Be silent and hear me !” roared Hunks, “ this 
is your life, I say—playing truant forever—and 
what is mine and your good mother’s here ?” 

“Master Hunks,” pleaded the wife, ‘‘ God 
knows I don’t grudge nothing I can do for my 
poor Will’s sake.” 

“And you—not a word from you either, 
Missis ” grunted Hunks—*I am put upon by 
one and t’other of you—ye sleep in comfort every 
hight, and leave me to go a-watching, out o’ doors, 

ere, in all weathers; but stop a bit, my man, it 


sha’n’t be this way much longer; I’ll have my 
natural rest in my bed, some time or other, and 
soon; and you must earn it for me.” 

**How, father ?—how can I earn it?” asked 
W ill—* T would if I could—but how? I haven’t 
learnt no trade, and you know as well as an 
one knows it, I am not able to work in the fields. 
or on the roads, or get my living any one way.” 

“Then you can sit still and watch—that’s light 
work,” muttered Hunks. 

“Watch!” cried mother and son together— 
** watch what? and where? or whom ?” 

‘The dead folk in the churchyard.” 

‘* Heaven defend me from it!” cried poor Will, 
clasping his hands and falling back in his chair. 

** Ay, and this very night,” continued the des- 
pot—*‘ this very night you shall mount guard in 
my place, and I shall have my lawful sleep, what 
the whole parish cries shame on me for not hay- 
ing months ago.” 

“Master Hunks, ’twill kill the boy!” cried 
the mother. 

** Missis—dont you go for to cross me so of- 
ten!” remonstrated her husband with a fixed look, 
which, short as they had been one flesh, she had 
reason to understand and shrink at. ‘* Come,my 
man, stir yourself; ’tis time you were at the 
gate ; the church-clock has struck; they will ex- 
pect us /’—he interrupted himself in a great rage, 
and with a great oath—* but here I keep talking, 
and the cur never minds a word I say !—Come 
along!” 

“Dont lay hands on him!” screamed the mo- 
ther, as he strode toward the boy—* what I have 
often told you has come to pass, Master Hunks 
—you have killed him!” 

Hunks scoffed at the notion, although, indeed, 
Will’s hands had fallen helplessly at his side, 
and his chin rested on his breast, while his eyes 
were closed and bis lips apart. But he had only 
become insensible from sheer terror acting on a 
weak frame, Sighs and groans soon gave notice 
of returning animation. His mothor then earn- 
estly besought their tyrant to go on his night’s 
duty, and, at least till the following night, leave 
her son to her care. Half in fear of having to 
answer for a murder, incredulously as he preten- 
ded to speak, Hunks turned out of the house, 
growling and threatening. i 

“Ts he gone?” asked Will, when he regained 
his senses—* gone not to come back ?’—and ha- 
ving heard his mothei’s gentle assurances, he let 
his head fall on her shoulder, weeping while he 
continued : 

“Mother, mother, it would destroy the little 
life I have! I could not bear it for an hour! 
The dread I am in of it was born with me! When 
I was a child of four years, I had dreams of it, 
and I remember them to this day; they used to 
come in such crowds around my cradle! AsI 
grew up, you saw and you know my weakness, 
I could never sit still in the dark, nor even in the 
daylight out of doors in lonely places. Now in 
my youth—a lad—almost a man—I am ashamed 
to speak of my inward troubles. Mother, you 
do not know me—I do not know myself! I walk 
out sometimes down by the river, and, listening 

to the noise of the water over the rocks, where 
it is shallow, and to the rustling of the trees as 





they nod in the twilight, voices and shrieks come 
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round me—sometimes they break in my ears— 
and I have turned to see what thing it was that 
spoke, and thought some gray tree at my side had 
only just changed and become motionless, and 
seemed as if a moment before, it had been some- 
thing else, and had a tongue, and said the words 
that frightened me! Oh, it was but yester even- 
ing Iran home from the river side, and felt no 
heart within me till I had come in here to the 
fireside, and seen you moving near me! 

** You know the lone house all in ruins upon 
the hill—I fear it, more than my tongue can tell 

ou! Ihave been taken through it, in my dreams, 
in terrible company, and Cos could describe to 
you its bleak apartments, one by one—its vaults, 
ty dark, and half filled with stones and rub- 

ish, and choked up with weeds—its winding, 
creeping stair-cases, and its flapping windows— 
I know them all, though my feet never yet cross- 
ed its threshold !—never, mother—though I have 

one near it, to enter it, and see if what I had 

reamt of it was true—and I went in the first 
light of morning; but when close by the old 
door-way, the rustle of the shrubs and weeds 
startled me, and I thought—but sure that was 
fancy—that some one called me in my name— 
and then I turned and raced down the hill, never 
looking back till I came to the meadow ground 
where cows and sheep are always grazing, and 
heard the dogs barking in the town, and voices of 
the children at play !” 

** Will, my king,” said his mother soothingly, 
** this is all mere childishness at your years. God 
is above us and around us; and even if evil and 
strange things are allowed to be on earth, he will 
shield us from all harm. Arouse up like a man! 
for, indeed, your time of boyhood is passing— 
nay, it has passed with other lads not much old- 
ér; only you have been poorly and weakly from 

our cradle, Will. Come, go to sleep; and be- 
ore you lie down, pray for better health and 
— to-morrow.” 

‘* To-morrow !” he repeated, “ and did my step- 
father say anything of to-morrow ?” 

His mother answered him evasively, and he 
resumed: 

“Oh, how I fear to-morrow !—oh, mother, you 
have loved me, and you do love me—for my 
weakness, my ill-health, and my dutifulness— 
and you loved my father—oh, for his sake as 
well as mine, mother, keep me from what I am 
threatened with !—keep me from it, if you would 
keep me alive another day !” 

He went into his little apartment, stricken to 
the very soul with supernatural fears. 

After spending a miserable night, he stole out 
of the house next morning, and wandered about 
the private walks adjacent to the town, until he 
thought his step-father might have arisen and ta- 
ken his usual walk to the Tap. But as the Jad 
was about to re-enter the house, Hunks met him 
at the threshold. Will shrunk back; to his sur- 

rise and comfort, however, his fears seemed ill- 
ounded. The man bid him good morrow in as 
cheerful and kind a tone as he could command, 
shook his hand, tapped him on the head, and left 
the house. Delighted, though still agitated, Will 
sought his mother within doors, told her his good 
omens, and spent a happy day. At dinner, too, 
notwithstanding Hunks’s presence, the mother 





and son enjoyed themselves, so amiable had the 
despot become, at least in appearance. 

W hen their meal was over, Hunks, as if to at- 
tain the height of civility, invited Will to go out 
with him for a walk to the river—* and let’s have 
Barker [Will’s dog] for company,” continued 
Hunks; “he may show us sport with a rat, or 
such like, Will.” 

Accordingly, the three stole out together, Will 
leading the way by many a well-known sedge or 
tuft of bushes, or undermined bank, the resorts of 
the water-rat, and sometimes of the outlaw otter; 
and Baker upheld his character, by starting, hunt- 
ing down, and killing one of the first-mentioned 
animals. As twilight came on, they turned their 
faces toward the little town. They entered it. 
Its little hum of life was hushed; its streets si- 
lent, and almost deserted; its doors and windows 
barred and boited, and the sounds of the rushing 
river and the thumping mill were the only ones 
which filled the air. The clock pealed ten as 
they continued their way. Hunks had grown 
suddenly silent and reserved. They passed the 
old Gothic church, and now were passing the 
gate which led into its burial ground. Hunks 
stopped short. His gray, bad eye fell on the lad 
—** Will,” he said, * I be thinking we’ve walked 
enough for this time.” 

« Enough, indeed,—and thank you for your 
company—and good night, father,” answered 
Will, trying to smile, though he began to trem- 
ble. 

“Good night, then, my man—and here be your 
watch-light,” and Hunks drew a dark lantern 
from his huge pocket. 

“ Nay, I want no light home,” said Will; “I 
know the way so well; and ’tis not very dark ; 
and you know you can’t do without it on your 

ost.” 
a My post?” Hunks laughed villainously— 
‘your post, you mean, Will; take it; I be think- 
ing I shall sleep sound to-night without a dead- 
light—as if I were a corpse to need it. Come 
along.” 

«You cannot have the heart to ask me!” cried 
Will, stepping back. 

«Pho, my man”—Hunks clutched him by the 
shoulder with one hand, with the other unlocked 
the gate and flung it open—* In with you; you'll 
like it so in a few nights, you’ll wish no better 
post; the dead chaps be civil enough; only treat 
them well, and let them walk awhile, and they 
make very good company.” 

He dragged Will closer to the gate. 

*‘ Have mercy !” shrieked the wretched lad, try- 
ing to kneel, “or kill me first, father, to make 
me company for them, if that will please you.” 

“Get in!” roared the savage—* get in !—ay, 
hollo out, and twist about, so, and I'll pitch your 
shivering carcass half way across the church- 
yard !”—he forced him in from the gate—* stop 
a bit, now—there be your Jantern”—he set it 
down on a tomb-stone—“ so, good night—yon- 
der’s your box—just another word—don’t you be 
caught strolling too near the murderer’s corner, 
over there, or you may trip and fall among the 
things that turn and twine on the ground, like 
roots of trees, to guard him.” 

With a new and pierc:ng shriek, Will clung 
close to his tormentor. Hunks, partially carry- 
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ing into effect a threat he had uttered, tore the| groans !—out with it, in the name of Death !— 
lad’s hands away, tossed him to some distance, | blast it about like giants carousing! 


strode out at the gate, locked it, and Will was 
alone with horror. 


*“Well blown !—and now a thousand heads 
popped up at once—their eyes fixed on mine, as 


At first an anguish of fear kept him stupefied | if to ask my further leave for aresurrection; and 
and stationary. He had fallen on a freshly-piled| they know I am cg gpa now, and grow 
8 


grave, to which mechanically his fingers clung | upward, accordin 


y, like a grove of bare trees 


and his face joined, in avoidance of the scene | that have no sap in them. And now they move; 


around. But he soon recollected what clay it 
was he clung to, and at the thought he started up, 
and, hushed as the sleepers around him, made 
some observations. 


ble world. His lamp was burning upon the tomb- 
stone where Hunks had placed it—one dim red 
spot amid the thick darkness. The church clock 
now tolled eleven. It ceased; his ears ached in 
the resumed silence, and he listened and stared 
about him for what he feared. Whispers seem- 
ed to arise near him. He ran for his lamp, 
snatched it up, and instinctively hurried to the 
watch-box. Oh, he wished it made of solid rock ! 
—it was chiefly framed of glass, useless as the 
common air to his terrors! He shut his eyes, 
and pressed his palms upon them—vain subter- 
fuge! The fevered spirit within him brought 
before his mind’s vision worse things than the 
churchyard could yawn up, were all that super- 
stition has fancied of it were true. He looked 
out from his watch-box in refuge from himself. 

That evening a half-moon had risen early, and 
at this moment was sinking in gathering clouds 
behind distant hills. As he vaguely noticed the 
circumstance, he felt more and more desolate. 
Simultaneously with the disappearance of the 
planet, the near clock began again to strike—he 
knew what hour! Each stroke smote his ear as 
if it would crack the nerve ; at the last, he shriek- 
ed out delirious! He had a pause from agony, 
then a struggle for departing reason, and then he 
was at rest. 

At day-break his step-father found him asleep. 
He led him home. Will sat down to breakfast, 
smiling, but did not speak a word. * Often, during 
the day, his now brilliant eye turned to the west; 
but why, his mother could not tell; until, as the 
evening made up her couch of clouds there, 
drawing around a the twilight for drapery, he 
left the house with an unusually vigorous step, 
and stood at the gate of the churchyard. Again 
he took up his post. Again the hour of twelve 

ealed from the old church, but now he did not 

ear it. When it had fully sounded, he clapped 
his hands, laughed, and shouted. 

The imaginary whispers he had heard the pre- 
vious night—small, cautious whispers—came 
round him again; first, from a distance, then nearer 
and nearer. At last he shaped them into words 
—* Let us walk,” they said—* though he watches 
us, he fears us.” He /—’twas strange to hear the 
dim dead speak to a living man, of himself! the 
~ emg laughed again at the fancy, and replied to 

em: 


“Ay, come! appear! I give leave forit. Ye 


are about in crowds, I know, not yet daring to 
take up your old bodies tillI please ; but up with 
them !—Graves, split on, and yield me my sub- 
jects! for am I not king of the churchyard ? Obey 
me!—ay, now your mouths gape—and what a 


passing along in rows, like trees, too, that glide 
by one on a bank, while one sails merrily down 
the river—and all stark staring still: and others 


High walls quite surrounded | stand bolt upright against their own headstones 
the churchyard, as if to part him from the habita-| to contemplate. 


I wonder what they think of! 
Move! move! young, old, boys, men, pale girls, 
and palsied grandmothers—my churchyard can 
never hold ’em! And yet how they pass each 
other from corner to corner! I think they make 
way through one another’s bodies, as they do in 
the grave. They’ll dance anon. Minuets, at 
least. Why, they begin already!—and what 
partners !—a tall, genteel young officer takes out 
our village witch of the wield—she that died at 
Christmas—and our last rector smirks to a girl of 
fifteen—ha, ha! yon tattered little fellow is a rad- 
ical, making a leg to the old duchess !—music! 
music!—Go, some of you that look on there, 
and toll the dead bell! Well done! they tie the 
murderer to the bell-rope by the neck (though he 
was hanged before), and the bell swings cut mer- 
rily! but what face is here ?” 

It was the vision of a child’s face, which he 
believed he caught staring at him through the 
glass of his watch-box—the face of an only bro- 
ther who had died young. The wretch’s laughter 
changed into tears and low wailings. By the 
time that his mother came to seek him, just at 
day-break, he was, however, again laughing; 
but in such a state as to frightea mirth from her 
heart and lips till the day she died. As has been 
said, symptoms of positive insanity did not long 
continue to appear in his words or actions; yet 
when he recovered, there was still a change in 
him—a dark and disagreeable change, under the 
inveterate confirmation of which, the curious stu- 
dent of human nature may, at this moment, ob- 
serve him in his native village. 





A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 
CHAPTER IL. 


Ir was in the good old days of chivalry, when 
every mountain that bathes its shadow in the 
Rhine had its castle—not inhabited as now by a 
few rats and owls, nor covered with moss and 
wall-flowers, and funguses, and creeping ivy— 
no, no! where the ivy now clusters there grew 
strong portcullis and bars of steel; where the 
wall-flower now quivers in the rampart there 
were silken banners embroidered with wonderful 
heraldry ; men-at-arms marched where now you 
shall only see a bank of moss or a hideous black 
champignon ; and in place of the rats and owlets, 
I warrant me there were ladies and knights to 
revel in the great halls, and to feast and to dance, 
and to make love there. They are passed away. 
Those old knights and ladies, their golden hair 
first changed to silver, and then pure silver it 
dropped off and disappeared for ever; their ele- 





yawning !—are ye musical, too ?—a jubilee of 


gant legs, so slim and active in the dance, became 
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swollen and gouty, and then, from being swollen 
and gouty, dwindled down to bare bone shanks; 
the roses left their cheeks, and then their cheeks 
disappeared, and left their skulls powdered into 
dust, and all sign of them was gone. And as it 
was with them so shall it be with us. Ho, sen- 
eschal! fill me a cup of liquor! put sugar in it, 
good fellow, yea, and a little hot water—a very 
ittle, for my soul is sad, as I think of those days 
and knights of old. 

They, too, have reveled and feasted, and where 
are they ?—gone ? nay not altogether gone; for 
doth not the eye catch glimpses of them as they 
walk yonder in the gray limbo of romance, shin- 
ing faintly in their coats of steel, wandering by 
the side of long-haired ladies, with long-tailed 
gowns that little pages carry. Yes; one sees 
them: the poet sees them still in the far off 
Cloudland, and hears the ring of their clarions as 
they hasten to battle or tourney—and the dim 
echoes of their lutes chanting of love and fair 
ladies! Gracious privilege of poesy! It is as 
the Dervish’s collyrium to the eyes, and causes 
them to see treasures that to the sight of donkeys 
are invisible. Blessed treasures of fancy! 1] 
would not change ye; no, not for many donkey- 
loads of gold. . . . Fill again, jolly seneschal, 
thou brave wag: chalk me up the produce on the 
hostel door—surely the spirits of old are mixed 
up in the wondrous liquor, and gentle visions of 
by-gone princes and princesses look blandly down 
on us from the cloudy perfume of the pipe. Do 
you know in what year the fairies left the Rhine? 
—long before Murray’s Guide-Book was wrote 
—long before squat steamboats, with snorting 
funnels, came paddling down the stream. Do 
you not know that once upon a time the appear- 
ance of eleven thousand British virgins was con- 
sidered at Cologne as a wonder? Now there 
come twenty thousand such annually, accompa- 
nied by their ladies’-maids. But of them we will 
say no more—let us back to those who went be- 
fore them. 

Many, many hundred thousand years ago, and 
at the exact period when chivalry was in full 
bloom, there occurred a little history upon the 
banks of the Rhine, which has been already 
written in a book, and hence must be positively 
true. ’Tis a story of knights and ladies—of love 
and battle and virtue rewarded, a story of princes 
and noble lords, moreover the best of company. 
Gentles, and ye will, ye shall hear it. Fair dames 
and damsels, may your loves be as happy as 
those of the heroine of this romaunt. 

On the cold and rainy evening of Thursday 
the 25th of October, in the year previously indi- 
cated, such travelers as might have chanced to be 
abroai in that bitter night, might have remarked 
a fellow-wayfarer journeying on the road from 
Oberwinter to Godesberg. He was a man not tall 
in stature, but of the most athletic proportions, 
and Time, which had browned and furrowed his 
cheek, and sprinkled his locks with gray, declared 
pretty clearly that He must have been acquaint- 
ed with the warrior for some fifty good years. 
He was armed in mail, and rode a powerful and 
active battle-horse, which (though the way the 
we had come that day was long and weary in- 

eed,) yet > gota the warrior, his armor and 
luggage, with seeming ease. As it was in a 


friend’s country, the knight did not think fit to 
wear his heavy destrier, or helmet, which hun 
at his saddlebow over his portmanteau. Bot 
were marked with the coronet of a count; and 
from the crown which surmounted the helmet, 
rose the crest of his knightly race, an arm pro- 
per lifting a naked sword. 

At his right hand and convenient to the war- 
rior’s grasp, hung his magonel or mace—a terri- 
fic weapon which had shattered the brains of 
many a turbaned soldan; while over his broad 
and ample chest there fell the triangular shield of 
the period, whereon were emblazoned his arms— 
argent, a gules wavy, on a saltire reversed of the 
second; the latter device was awarded for a dar- 
ing exploit before Ascalon, by the emperor Max- 
imilian, and a reference to the German peerage 
of that day, or a knowledge of high families 
which every gentleman then possessed, would 
have sufficed to show at once that the rider we 
have described was of the noble house of Hom- 
bourg. It was, in fact, the gallant knight Sir 
Ludwig of Hombourg—his rank as a count, and 
chamberlain of the emperor of Austria, was 
marked by the cap of maintenance with the pea- 
cock’s feather which he wore (when not armed 
for battle), and his princely blood was denoted by 
the oiled silk umbrella whieh he carried (a very 
meet protection against the pitiless storm), and 
which, as it is known, in the middle ages, none 
but princes were justified in using. A bag, fas- 
tened with a brazen padlock, and made of the 
costly produce of the Persian looms, (then ex- 
tremely rare in Europe,) told that he had traveled 
in Eastern climes. This, too, was evident from 
the inscription writ on a card or parchment and 
sewed on the bag. It first ran ‘* Count Ludwig 
de Hombourgh, Jerusalem ;” but the name of the 
Holy City had been dashed out with the pen, and 
that of “‘Godesberg” substituted—so far indeed 
had the cavalier traveled !—and it is needless to 
state that the bag in question contained such re- 
maining articles of the toilet, as the high-born 
noble deemed unnecessary to place in his valise. 

« By Saint Bugo of Katzenellenbogen!” said 
the good knight, shivering, “’tis colder here than 
at Damascus! Marry, I am so hungry I could 
eat one of Saladin’s camels. Shall | be at Go- 
desberg in time for dinner?” And taking out his 
horologe, (which hung in a small side pocket of 
his embroidered surcoat,) the crusader consoled 
himself by finding that it was but seven of the 
night, and that he would reach Godesberg ere the 
warder had sounded the second gong. 

His opinion was borne out by the result. His 
good steed, which could trot at a pinch fourteen 
leagues in the hour, brought him to this famous 
castle, just as the warder was giving the first wel- 
come signal which told that the princely family 
of Connt Karl Margrave, of Godesberg, were 
about to prepare for their usual repast at eight 
o'clock. Crowds of pages and horse-keepers 
were in the court, when the portcullis being 
raised, and amidst the respectful salutes of the 
sentinels, the most ancient friend of the house of 
Godesberg entered into its castle yard. The un- 
der-butler stepped forward to take his bridle-rein. 
“Welcome, Sir Count, from the Holy Land,” 
exclaimed the faithful old man. ‘“ Welcome, Sir 





Count, from the Holy Land,” cried the rest of 
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the servants in the hall; and a stable was speed- 
ily found for the count’s horse, Streithengst, and 
it was not before the gallant soldier had seen that 
true animal well cared for, that he entered the 
castle itself, and was conducted to his chamber. 
Wax candles burning bright on the mantel, flow- 
ers in china vases, every variety of soap, and a 
flask of the precious essence, manufactured at 
the neighboring city of Cologne, were displayed 
on his toilet table; a cheering fire ‘ crackled in 
the hearth,” and showed that the good knight’s 
coming had been looked and cared for. The 
serving maidens, bringing him hot water for his 
ablutions, smiling asked, “ would he have his 
couch warmed at eve?” One might have been 
sure from their blushes that the tough old soldier 
made an arch reply. The family tonsor came to 
know whether the noble count had need of his 
skill. ‘By Saint Bugo,” said the knight, as 
seated in an easy settle by the fire, the tonsor rid 
his chin of its stubbly growth, and lightly passed 
the tongs and pomatum through ‘ the sable silver’ 
of his hair. ‘* By Saint Bugo, this is better than 
my dungeon at Grand Cairo. How is my godson 

to, Master Barber; and the Lady Countess, 
his mother: and the noble Count Karl, my dear 
brother-in-arms ?” 

“They are well,” said the tonsor, with asigh. 
ad saint Bugo, I am glad on’t; but why that 
sigh ?” 

“ Things are not as they have been with my 
good lord,” answered the hairdresser, ‘‘ ever 
since Count Gottfried’s arrival.” 

“He here !” roared Sir Ludwig. ‘ Good never 
came where Gottfried was:” and the while he 
donned a pair of silken hose, that showed admi- 
tably the proportions of his lower limbs, and ex- 
changed his coat of mail for the spotless vest and 
black surcoat collared with velvet of Genoa, 
which was the fitting costume for “knight in 
ladye’s bower,”—the knight entered into a con- 
versation with the barber, who explained to him 
with the usual garrulousness of his tribe, what 
was the present position of the noble family of 
Godesberg. 

This will be narrated in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE GODESBERGERS, 


Tis needless to state that the gallant warrior 
Ludwig, of Hombourg, found in the bosom of his 
friend’s family a cordial welcome. The brother- 
in-arms of the Margrave Karl, he was the esteem- 
ed friend of the Margravine, the exalted and 
beautiful Theodora, of Boppum, and (albeit no 
theologian, and although the first princes of Chris- 
tendom coveted such an honor,) he was selected 
to stand as sponsor for the Margrave’s son Otto, 
the only child of his house. 

It was now seventeen years since the count and 
countess had been united ; and although heaven 

ad not blessed their couch with more than one 
child, it my be said of that one, that it wasa 
prize, and that surely never lighted on the earth 
amore delightful vision. When Count Ludwig, 


tening to the holy wars, had quitted his be- 
loved odchild, he had left him a boy; he now 
ound him, as the latter rushed into his arms, 
gtown to be one of the finest young men in Ger- 


many: tall and excessively graceful in propor- 
tion, with the blush of health mantling upon his 
cheek, that was likewise adorned with the first 
down of manhood, and with magnificent golden 
ringlets, such as a Rowland might envy, curling 
over his brow and his shoulders. His eyes alter- 
nately beamed with the fire of daring, or melted 
with the moist glance of benevolence. Well 
might a mother be proud of such a boy! Well 
might the brave Ludwig exclaim, as he clasped 
the youth to his breast, “* By St. Bugo, of Katzen- 
ellenbogen, Otto! thou art fit to be one of Ceur 
de Lion’s grenadiers ;’—and it was the fact, the 
“Childe” of Godesberg measured six feet three. 

He was habited for the evening meal in the 
costly, though simple attire of the nobleman of 
the period—and his costume a good deal resem- 
bled that of the old knight whose toilet we have 
just described ; with the difference of color how- 
ever. The pourpoint worn by young Otto, of 
Godesberg, was of blue, handsomely decorated 
with buttons of carved and embossed gold: his 
haut-de-chausses or leggings were of the stuff of 
Nanquin, then brought by the Lombard argosies 
at an immense price from China. The neighbor- 
ing country of Holland had supplied his wrist and 
bosom with the most costly laces; and thus 
attired, with an opera-hat placed on one side of 
his head, ornamented with a single flower (that 
brilliant one the tulip), the boy rushed into his 
godfather’s dressing-room, and warned him that 
the banquet was ready. 

It was indeed: a frown had gathered on the 
dark brows of the Lady Theodora, and her bo- 
som heaved with an emotion akin to indignation 
—for she feared lest the soups in the refectory 
and the splendid fish now smoking there were 
getting cold—she feared not for herself, but for 
her lord’s sake. ‘‘ Godesberg,” whispered she to 
Count Ludwig, as trembling on his arm they de- 
scended from the drawing-room, ‘‘ Godesberg is 
sadly changed of late.” 

«By Saint Bugo!” said the burly knight, start- 
ing; ‘these are the very words the barber 
spake.!” 

The lady heaved a sigh, and placed herself be- 
fore the soup-tureen. For some time the good 
knight Ludwig of Hombourg was too much oc- 
cupied in ladling out the forcedmeat balls and 
rich calves’-head of which the delicious pottage 
was formed (in ladling them out, did we say? ay, 
marry, and in eating them too,) to look at his 
brother-in-arms at the bottom of the table, where 
he sate with his son on his left hand, and the 
Baron Gottfried on his right. 

The Margrave was indeed changed. “ By Saint 
Bugo,” whispered Ludwig to the countess, “‘your 
husband is as surly as a bear that hath been 
wounded o’ the head.” Tears falling into her 
soup-plate were her only reply. The soup, the 
turbot, the haunch of mutton, Count Ludwig re- 
marked that the Margrave sent all away untasted. 

“ The Boteler will serve ye with wine, Hom- 
bourg,” said the Margrave gloomily from the 
end of the table ; not even an invitation to drink ! 
how different was this from the old times! 

But when in compliance with this order the 
boteler proceeded to hand round the mantling vin- 





tage of the cape to the assembled party, and to 
fill young Otto’s goblet, (which the latter held up 
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with the eagerness of youth), the Margrave’s 
rage knew no bounds. He rushed at his son; he 
dashed the wine-cup over his spotless vest ; and 
giving him three or four heavy blows which 
would have knocked down a bonassus, but only 
caused the young childe to blush; “you take 
wine!” roared out the Margrave ; “‘ you dare to 
help yourself! Who the d-v-l gave you leave 
to help yourself” and the terrible blows were 
reiterated over the delicate ears of the boy. 

_“ Ludwig! Ludwig!” shrieked the Margra- 
vine. 

** Hold your prate, madam,” roared the Prince. 
“By Saint Buffo, mayn’t a father beat his own 
child ”” 

“* His own CHILD!” repeated the Margrave with | 
a burst, almost a shriek of indescribable agony. | 
* Ah, what did I say 2” 

Sir Ludwig looked about him in amaze; Sir 
Gottfried (at the Margrave’s right-hand) smiled | 
ghastly; the young Otto was too much agitated | 
by the recent conflict to wear any expression but | 
that of extreme discomfiture; but the poor Mar- | 
gravine turned her head aside and blushed, red | 
almost as the lobster which flanked the turbot | 
before her. 

In those rude old times, ’tis known such table | 
quarrels were by no means unusual among gal- 
lant knights; and Ludwig, who had oft seen the} 
Margrave cast a leg of mutton at an offending | 
servitor, or empty a sauce-boat in the direction of | 











‘You look incredulous concerning his worth; 
but I tell thee, Ludwig, that yonder Gottfried isa 
good fellow, and my fast friend. Why should 
he not be? He is my near relation, heir to my 
property; should I (here the Margrave’s counte- 
nance assumed its former expression of excrucia- 
ting agony), should I have no son.” 

“But I never saw the boy in better health,” 
replied Sir Ludwig. 

‘‘ Nevertheless, ha ha! it may chance that I 
shall soon have no son.” 

The Margrave had crushed many a cup of 
wine during dinner, and Sir Ludwig thought na- 
turally that his gallant friend had drunken rather 
deeply. He proceeded in this respect to imitate 
him; for the stern soldier of those days neither 
shrunk before the Paynim nor the punch-bowl, 
and many a rousing night had our crusader en- 
joyed in Syria with lion-hearted Richard; with 
his coadjutor, Godfrey of Bouillon; nay, with 
the dauntless Saladin himself. 

«“ You knew Gottfried in Palestine?” asked the 
Margrave. 

“T did.” 

“ Why did ye not greet him then, as ancient 
comrades should, with the warm grasp of friend- 
ship? It is not because Sir Gottfried is poor? 
You know well that he is of race as noble as 
thine own, my early friend !” 

‘I care not for his race nor for his poverty,” 
replied the blunt crusader. ‘“ What says the 


the Margravine, thought this was but one of the} Minnesinger? ‘ Marry, that the rank is but the 
usual outbreaks of his worthy though irascible| stamp of the guinea; the man is the gold.’ And 
friend, and wisely determined to change the con-| J tell thee, Karl of Godesberg, that yonder Gott- 


verse, | fried is base metal.” 


**How is my friend,” said he, “the good | 
knight, Sir Hildebrandt ?” 

* By Saint Buffo, this is too much!” screamed 
the Margrave, and actually rushed from the room. 

“By Saint Bugo,” said his friend, “ gallant 
knights, gentle sirs, what ails my good Lord 
Margrave ?” 

“ Perhaps his nose bleeds,” said Gottfried with 
a sneer. 

“Ah, my kind friend,” said the Margravine 
with uncontrollable emotion, ‘I fear one of you 
have passed from the frying-pan into the fire ;” 
and making the signal of departure to the ladies, 
they rose and retired to coffee in the drawing- 
room. 

The Margrave presently came back again, 
somewhat more collected than he had been. 
‘* Otto,” he said sternly, “ go join the ladies: it 
becomes not a young boy to remain in the com- 
pany of gallant knights after dinner.” The no- 
ble childe with manifest unwillingness quitted 
the room, and the Margrave, taking his lady’s 
place at the head of the table, whispered to Sir 
Ludwig, “ Hildebrandt will be here to-night to 
an evening party, given in honor of your return 
from Palestine. My good friend—my true friend 
—my old companion in arms, Sir Gottfried! you 
had best see that the fiddlers be not drunk, and 
that the crumpets be gottenready.” Sir Gottfried, 
obsequiously taking his patron’s hint, bowed and 
left the room. 

«You shall know all soon, dear Ludwig,” said 
the Margrave, witha heart-rending look. “ You 
marked Gottfried, who left the room anon?” 





<<‘ [ did.” 


« By Saint Buffo, thou beliest him, dear Lud- 
wig.” 

“ By Saint Bugo, dear Karl, I say sooth. The 
fellow was known i’ the camp of the crusaders— 
disreputably known. Ere he joined us in Pales- 
tine, he had sojourned in Constantinople, and 
learned the arts of the Greek. He isa cogger of 
dice, I tell thee—a chanter of horse-flesh. He 
won five thousand marks from bluff Richard of 
England, the night before the storming of Asca- 
lon, and I caught him with false trumps in his 
pocket. He warranted a bay mare to Conrad of 
Mont Serrat, and the rogue had fired her.” 

«‘ Ha, mean ye that Sir Gottfried is a leg ?” cried 
Sir Karl, knitting his brows. ‘ Now, by my 
blessed patron, Saint Buffo of Bonn, had any 
other but Ludwig of Hombourg so said, I would 
have cloven him from skull to chine.” ; 

« By Saint Bugo of Katzenellenbogen, I will 
prove my words on Sir Gottfried’s body—not on 
thine, old brother in arms. And to do the knave 
justice, he is a good lance. Holy Bugo! but he 
did good service at Acre! But his character was 
such that, spite of his bravery, he was dismissed 
the army, nor ever allowed to sell his captain’s 
commission.” 

“I have heard of it,” said the Margrave; 
* Gottfried hath told me of it. *Twas about some 
silly quarrel over the wine-cup—a mere silly 
jape, believe me. Hugo de Brodennl would have 
no black bottle on the board. Gottfried was 
wroth, and to say sooth, flung the black bottle 
at the county’s head. Hence his admission and 
abrupt return. But you know not,” continued 
the Margrave with a heavy sigh, “of what use 
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that worthy Gottfried has been to me. He has 
uncloaked a traitor to me.” ; 

“ Not yet,” answered Hombourg satirically. 

“ By Saint Buffo! a deep-dyed, dastard ; a dan- 

erous, damnable traitor !—a nest of traitors. 
flildebrandt is a traitor—Otto is a traitor—and 
Theodora (oh, heaven!) she—she is another.” 
The old prince burst into tears at the word, and 
was almost choked with emotion. 

“What means this passion, dear friend?” cried 
Sir Ludwig, seriously alarmed. 

“ Mark, Ludwig; mark Hildebrandt and Theo- 
dora ys jag mark Hildebrandt and Otto toge- 
ther. Like, like I tell thee as two peas. O holy 
saints, that I should be born to suffer this !—to 
have all my affections wrenched out of my bo- 
som, and to be left alone in my old age! But, 
hark! the guests are arriving. An ye will not 
empty another flask of claret, let us join the 
ladyes i’ the withdrawing chamber. W hen there, 
mark Hildebrandt and Otto.” 


~~ eee 





THE WIFE OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


TELL Fortune of her blindnesse, 
Tell Nature of decay, 
Tell Friendship of unkindnesse, 
Tell Justice of delay: 
And if they dare reply, 
Then give them all the lye.—RALEIGcH. 


Day, like a warrior, stood 
Upon the western height, 
And poured his bright spears like a flood 
Against the hosts of Night ; 
While banner-cloud and gleamy crest 
Grew crimson in the stormy West! 


Night called her hosts of pride, 
To mark the Sun-King die ; 
And threw her starry banners wide, 
In triumph o’er the sky. 
The monarch of the world of light 
Fell throneless ’neath the foot of Night! 


From morn to cloudy eve 
One paced the castle-tower; 
So beautiful—oh, could she grieve 
Who looked as though each hour 
Brought roses to her lips, her cheek; 
As music stayed to hear her speak! 


And yet she wept, as one 
Whose happiness was o’er; 
The sunlight of whose soul was gone, 
Whose life might bloom no more ; 
Whose years had faded fast, though few; 
Like leaves whose veins ran lightning through! 


For he—her loved, her lord, 
Her husband, whose renown 
Lent fame to Britain’s state and sword, 
Shed glory o’er its crown— 
Learnt that the debt which nations owe 
Finds cancel brief in headsman’s blow! 


He whose heroic hand 
Proved ever first to guard 
The bulwarks of his native land, 
Unmindful of reward, 
Save Tuart illustrious spirits claim 
Within the godlike rolls of Fame !— 


He, the observed of all 
Amid the courtly throng, 
‘Whom laurei’d Spenser once did call 





The nightingale of song ; 
Whose gifts to win al! hearts appeared— 
Was’t HE the rabble scoffed and jeered ? 


Oh, noble to the last, 
And to his death resigned, 
He smiled upon the world, and passed 
To seek that World of Mind, 
That bright, that intellectual spring, 
Hid ‘neath the Everlasting wing! 


Nor murmur, nor complaint, 
Nor sigh for hopes decayed, 
Nor did his manly heart once faint, 
When grasp’d the headsman’s blade! 
“Tis a sharp medicine to endure,” 
He said, * but rarely fails to cure !” 


Long past the hour his head 
Fell gory ‘neath the steel, 
His wife yet listened for his tread ; 
Some hearts would surely feel! 
ALL were not hardened as the throne ; 
Some rescue yet would save her own! 


And still the castle-tower 
She paced each dreary day ; 
She knew, she said, it was his hour; 
He would not long delay; 
He loved his child with love too strong, 
Living or dead, to quit them long! 


And thus she hourly pined, 
Till winter o’er her breast 
Shed paleness, and her bloom declined 
Like rose some foot hath press’d. 
The light which could that bloom renew 
Shone only ’midst the angel dew! 


How, like a broken reed, 
All worldly trust departs ! 
There is no hope for earthly need, 
No rest for weary hearts, 
Save Ilis whose trust the Cross hath blest, 
Eternal Hope! immortal Rest! 





GENERAL MARION. 


** Now my gallant friends,” said Marion, as he 
issued from a swamp, followed by his ragged 
band of only thirty soldiers, “ now look sharp 
—here are the British waggon tracks, with the 
sand still falling in—and here are the steps of 
their troops passing anc repassing. We shall 
not be long idle here !” 

And so it turned out; for, scarcely had the lit- 
tle band reached a hiding place in the swamp, 
before the scout returned at full speed, stating 
that the British guard, with a large body of Am- 
erican prisoners, were on their march to Charles- 
ton. 

‘«*‘ How many prisoners do you suppose there 
were ?” asked Marion. 

«« Near two hundred,” replied the scout. 

« And what do you imagine was the number of 
the British guard ”” 

«Why sir, we counted about ninety.” 

“« Ninety,” said Marion with asmile, “ Ninety ! 
Well, that willdo. And now, gentlemen, if you 
will only stand by me, I’ve a good hope that we 
thirty will have these ninety by to-morrow sun- 
rise.” 

‘Lead on !” was the prompt response of every 
soldier—and as soon as the dusky night came on, 
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the party left their place of concealment, and |did not fire a single shot! Of forty-nine men 
struck off in the direction of Nelson’s ferry which | that composed the company about thirty were 
they passed as a party of good loyalists. The killed or captured. The arms, ammunition and 
enemy with their prisoners had preceded them but | horses of the whole company fell into the hands 











a short time, and had halted for the night at the 
first tavern, generally called the “ Blue House.” 
In front of the building was a large arbor. Flush- 
ed with their late success over Sumpter and De 
Kalb, sat the British guard, busily engaged in 
drinking peach brandy until sleep overcame them, 
and they sunk down deliciously beautiful to the 
ground. 


Just as the light of day began to streak the | 


east, Marion approached the house in perfect 
concealment, behind a string of fence, within a 
few yards of it. But in spite of all his address, 
he could not effect a complete surprise of them. 
Their sentinels took the alarm, and firing their 
pieces, fled into the yard. Swift as lightning 
Marion and his followers entered with them, 
and seizing their muskets, (which were stacked 
near the gate,) made prisoners of the whole party, 
without having been obliged to kill more than 
three of them. 

Had Washington and his whole army been 
upon the survivors, they could hardly have beg- 
ged harder for quarter. After securing their 
arms, Marion called for their captain; but he 
was not to be found, high or low, among the liv- 
ing or dead. However, after a hot search he 
was found up the chimney! He begged very 
hard that they would not let his men know where 
he had concealed himself. Nothing could con- 
ceal the mortification of the British, when they 
came to see what a handful of militia men had 
taken them, and recovered all their prisoners. 

Marion was at first in high hopes that the Am- 
erican regulars; whom he had so gallantly res- 


of the conquerors, with which they returned to 
Briton’s Neck, without the loss of a man. 

The rumor of these exploits soon reached the 
British and their friends the tories, who present] 
| despatched three stout companies to attack Mari. 
on. Two of the parties were British ; one of 
them commanded by Major Weymies, of house- 
burning memory. The third party were altoge- 
ther tories. Marion fled before them toward 
|North Carolina. Supposing they had _ entirely 
‘routed him, the enemy gave over the chase and 
‘returned to their respective stations—the British 
guard to Georgetown, and the tories to Blacks 
Mingo. Learning this, from the swift mounted 
scouts whom he always hept close hanging upon 
their march, Marion ordered his men to face 
| about, and dog them to their encampment, which 
they soon reached and attacked with great fury. 
| Marion opened his fire on them at buta short dis- 
tance, but the enemy outnumbered him at least 
‘two to one. They stood their ground and fought 
| desperately; but losing their commander and be- 
ing hard pressed, they at length gave way and 
‘fled in the utmost precipitation, leaving upward 
|of two thirds of their number, killed and wound- 
‘ed, onthe ground. The surprise and destruction 
‘of the tories would have been complete, had it 
/not been for the alarm given by the noise of Ma- 
/rion’s horses passing a bridge near which mo | 
|were encamped. Marion never afterwards sul- 
| fered his men to cross a bridge with their horses 
iin the night, until they had first spread their 
| blankets on it to prevent noise. ; 
This third exploit of Marion rendered his name 





cued, would, to a man, have joined his arms, and | very dear to the poor Whigs, but utterly abomi- 
fought hard to avenge their late defeat. But nable to the enemy, particularly the tories, who 
equally to his surprise, and their own disgrace, | were so terrified at this last handling, that, on 
not one of them could be prevailed on to shoul- | their retreat, they would not halt a moment at 





der a musket. 

“Where is the use,” said they, “of fighting 
when all is lost ?” 

This was the general impression. And, indeed, 
except those unconquerable spirits, Marion and 
Sumpter, with a few others of the same heroic 
stamp, who kept the field, Carolina was not bet- 
ter than a British province. 

Marion’s men, in their late attacks on the ene- 
my, had four pounds of powder and ball; and 
not a single sword that deserved the name. 


| Georgetown, though twenty miles from the field 
‘of battle, but continued their flight, not thinking 
|themselves safe until they had got Santee river 
| between him and them. 

These three spirited charges having cost a great 
deal of rapid marching, Marion said he would 
|give his men a little rest. So he led them down 
into Waccamaw, where he knew there were some 
|excellent friends, among whom the Augers, and 
Trapiers, and Alstons—fine fellows! rich as jews, 


But | and as hearty as could be wished; indeed the 


Marion soon remedied that defect. He bought up| wealthy captain, afterward Colonel William 


the old saw blades from the mills, and gave them 
to the smiths, who soon manufactured a lot of 
broadswords sufficient, as was often said, to kill 
a man at a single blow. 

From the prisoners taken in this action, Mari- 
on’s men completely armed themselves—a couple 
of English muskets, with bayonets and cartouch 
boxes, to each man, with which they retreated to 
Briton’s Neck. They had not been there above 
twenty-four hours, before the news was brought 
them by a trusty friend, that the tories on Pedee 
were mustering in force, under a captain Barfield. 
Marion and his men were quickly on horseback ; 
and, after a brisk ride of forty-two miles, came 
upon their encampment at 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Their surprise was so complete that they 


Alston, was one of Marion’s aids. ; 
These great people all received Marion and his 
followers as rt they had been brothers, threw ° 
_— the gates of their elegant yards for the cav- 
alry, and hurried their friends up their princely 
steps and ushered them in their grand saloons 
and dining rooms, where the famous mahogony 
side-boards were quickly covered with pitchers 
of old amber colored brandy, and sugar dishes of 
double refined, with honey for dram juleps. The 
horses were up to their eyes in corn and sweet- 
scented fodder; while nothing that air, land, or 
water, could furnish, seemed good enough for 
the men. Fish, flesh, and fowl, all of the fat- 
test and finest, sweetly graced with the smiles of 





the ladies, were spread before them in profusion ; 
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while Congress and Washington went round in 
sparkling bumpers from old demijohns that had 
not left the garret for many a year. 

In consequence of the three fortunate blows 
which he had Jately struck, Marion, as before 
observed, was getting the enviable honor to be 
looked up to as the rallying point of the poor 
Whigs insomuch that, although afraid as mice to 
stir themselves, yet if they found out that the 
tories and British were forming encampments 
about the country, they would mount their boys 
and push them off to Marion, to let him know it. 
Here follows an instance. 

Marion and his men had just got braced up a 
little, by rest and high feeding among the noble 
Whigs of Waccamaw when a likely young man 
at half speed, drove up one morning to the house 
and asked for General Marion. arion went to 
the door. 

“ Well, my son, what do you want with me ?” 

“Why, sir, General,” replied the youth, * dad- 
dy sent me down to let you know as there is to 
be a mighty gathering of the tories, in our parts, 
to-morrow night.” 

“ Ay, indeed! and pray where abouts, my son, 
may your parts be?” 

“Heigh, sir, General! don’t you know where 
our parts is? I thought every body knowed 
where daddy lives.” 

“No, my son, I don’t; but I’ve a notion he 
lives somewhere on Pedee; perhaps a good way 
u Tha 

“Yes, by jing, he does live a good way up! a 
matter of seventy miles—clean away up there, 
up on little Pedee.” 

“Very well, my son, I thank your daddy, and 
you too, for letting me knowit. And I believe I 
must try to meet the tories there.” 

“Oh, la sir, General, try to meet ’em indeed /// 
yes to be sure! dear me, sirs, heart alive, that 
you must, sir, General, for daddy saysas how he 
18 quite sartin, if you’ll be there to-morrow night 
you might make a proper smash among the tories ; 

or they will be there thick as three-fold. They 
have heard, so they say of your doings, and are 
going to hold this great meeting, on purpose to 
come all the way down here after you.” 

“ After me ?” 

“ Yes, indeed they are, sir, general! and you 
had better keep a sharp look out, I tell you now ; 
for they have just been down to the British there, 
at Georgetown, and brought up a matter of two 
waggons loads of guns—great big English mus- 
kets! I can turn my thumb in them easy enough ! 
And besides them plaguey guns, they have got a 
tarnal nation sight of pistols, and swords, and 

les, and the devil knows what 
else besides! so they are in mighty good fix, you 
may depend sir, General.” 

“Well, perhaps you and I may have some of 
their fine things to-morrow night. What say 
you to it, my son ? 

“ By jing, I should like it proper well! But to 

sure now, sir, general, you look like a mighty 
small man to fight them great big tories on Pedee. 
But daddy says as how the heart is all; and he 
‘Bays, too, that though you are a little man, you 

ve a monstrous great heart.” 

Marion smiled, and went out among his men, 





to whom he related the boy’s errand and desired 


them to question him, so that there might be no 
trick in the matter. But every scruple of that 
sort was ape removed, for several of the party 
were well acquainted with the lad’s iather, and 
knew him to be an excellent Whig. 

Having their fire arms in prime order for an 
attack, they mounted; and giving their friend 
three cheers, dashed off just as the broad-faced 
moon arose; and, by day break next morning, 
had gained a very convenient swamp, within ten 
miles of the grand tory rendezvous. To avoid 
giving alarm, they struck into the swamp, and 
there man and horse lay snug all day. About 
eleven o’clock, Marion sent out a couple of nim- 
ble-footed young men, to conceal themselves over 
the main road, and take heed to what was going 
on. In the evening they returned and brought 
word, that the road had been constantly alive 
with horsemen—tories they supposed, armed with 
new guns, and‘all moving on very gayly toward 
the place the lad had told them of. Soon as it was 
dark, they mounted and took the track at a sweep- 
ing gallop, which, by supper-time, brought them 
in sight of the fires around which the tories were 
gathered. Then, leaving their horses under a 
small guard, they advanced quite near in the dark 
without being discovered; for so little thought 
had they of eaten, that they had not placed a 
single sentinel ; but were all hands gathered about 
the fire—some cooking, some fiddling and dan- 
cing, and some playing cards, as they were dis- 
tinctly heard bawling out, ‘* Huzza, at him again, 
damme ! aye, that’st sp rye ! - trick, begad !” 
Poor wretches, little did they think how near 
their fates were grinning around them. 

Observing that they had three large fires, Ma- 
rion divided his little party of sixty men into 
three companies, each opposite to a fire, then 
ordering them to take aim, with his pistol he 
gave the signal for a general discharge. Ina 
moment the woods were in a blaze, as by a flash 
of lightning accompanied by a tremendous clap 
of thunder. Down tumbled the dead; off bolted 
the living ; loud screamed the wounded; while 
far and wide, all over the woods nothing was to 
be heard but the running of tories, and the snort- 
ing of wild bounding horses, snapping the ~ 1 
lings. Such a tragic-comedy war was hardly 
ever seen. On running up to the fires they found 
they had killed twenty-three and badly wounded 
as many more; thirteen were made prisoners ; 

oor fellows who had not been grazed by a bul- 
fet, but were so frightened that they could not 
budge a peg ; eighty-four stand of arms, chiefly 
English muskets and bayonets, one hundred 
horses with new saddles and bridles, with a good 
deal of ammunition and baggage, fell into the 
hands of Marion’s party. The consternation of 
the tories was so great that they never dreamed 
of carrying off anything. Even their fiddles and 
fiddle-bows, and playing cards were all left 
strewed around their fires. One of the gamblers, 
(it is a serious truth,) though shot dead, still held 
the cards hard-griped in his hands. Led by curi- 
osity to inspect that strange sight, a dead gam- 
bler, they found that the cards which he held 
were ace, deuce and jack. Clubs were trumps. 
Holding high, low, jack and the game, in his 
own hand, he seemed to be ina fair way to do 
well, but Marion came down upon him with a 
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trump that spoiled his sport, and non-suited him 
forever. 

But the most comfortable sight of all was the 
fine supper which the tories had cooked! Three 
fat roasted pigs, and six turkeys with piles of 
nice johny-cakes; ’tis true, the dead bodies lay 
very thick around the fires; but having rode sev- 
enty miles and eaten nothing since the night be- 
fore, their appetites were too keen to think of 
standing on trifles; so they fell upon the poor 
tories’ provisions, and made a hearty supper. 
And to crown all, they found among the spoils 
half a barrel of fine old peach brandy. 

“Ay this brandy!” said Marion, ‘ was the 
worst foe these poor rogues ever had. But I'll 
take care it shall not be to us” So, after order- 
ing half a pint to each man, he had the balance 
put under guard. And it must be observed, by 
way of justice to General Marion, that success 
never seemed to elate him, nor did he ever lose 
sight of safety in the blaze of victory. For in- 
stantly after the defeat of the tories, the guns 
were all Joaded and sentinels set, as if an enemy 
had been in the neighborhood. 


THE VINE LABORER. 


4 LEGEND OF THE GREAT PLANE TREE OF FRAU- 
HENSTEIN. 


Tue old Count Kuno seized with a trembling 
hand the pilgrim’s staff—he wished to seek peace 
for his soul, for long repentance consumed his 
life. Years ago he had banished from his pre- 
sence his blooming son, because he loved a maid- 
en of ignoble race. The son, marrying her, se- 
cretly withdrew. For some time the Count re- 
mained in his castle in good spirits—looked cheer- 
fully down the valley—heard the stream rush 
under his windows—thought little of perishable 
life. His tender wife watched over him, and her 
rer daughter renovated his sinking life; but 
he who lives in too great security is marked in 
the end by the hand of God, and while it takes 
from him what is most beloved, it warns him that 
here is not our place of abode. 

His wife did, and the count buried the compa- 
nion of his days; his daughter was solicited by 
the most noble of the land, and because he wish- 
ed to engraft this last shoot on a noble stem, he 
allowed her to depart, and then, solitary and 
alone, he remained in his fortress. 

A gay circle no longer filled the vaulted cham- 
bers of the castle—no longer through them did 
the cheerful goblet’s “clang” resound. The 
count’s nightly footsteps echoed back to him, and 
by the glimmer of the chandeliers the accoutred 
images of his ancestors appeared to writhe and 
move on the wall as if they wished to speak to 
him. 

«Where art thou?” he mournfully exclaimed, 
‘*‘ thou who art banished? oh my son, wilt thou 
think of thy father, as he of thee thinks—or— 
art thou dead? and is that thy flitting spirit which 
rustles in my armor, and so feebly moves it? I 
can no longer remain—forth will I go to the God 
of Mercy, in order, before the image of Christ, in 
the garden of Olives, to expiate my sins !” 

So spoke the aged man—enveloped his trem- 





_ bling limbs in the garb of repentance—took the 





cockle-hat—and seized with the right hand (that 
formerly was accustomed to the heavy war sword) 
the light long pilgrim’s staff. Quietly he stole 
out of the castle, the steep path descending, while 
the porter looked after him astounded, without 
demanding ‘‘ whither ?” 

For many days the old man’s feet bore him 
wide away ; at last he reached asmall village, in 
the middle of which, opposite to a ruined castle, 
there stands a very ancient plane tree. Five 
arms, each resembling a stem, bend toward the 
earth, and almost touch it. The old men of for- 
mer times were sitting underneath it, in the still 
evening, just as the count went by; he was greet- 
ed by them, and invited to repose. As he seated 
himself by their side, “ You have a_ beautiful 
plane-tree, neighbors,” he said, 

“Yes,” replied the eldest of the men, pleased 
with the praise bestowed by the pilgrim on the 
tree, “ it was nevertheless PLANTED IN BLOOD!” 

** How is that?” said the count. 

«That will I also relate,” said the old man. 
“* Many years ago there came a young man here, 
in knightly garb, who had a young woman with 
him, beautiful and delicate, but, apparently from 
their long journey, worn out. Pale were her 
cheeks, and her head, covered with beautiful gol- 
den locks, hung upon her conductor’s shoulder. 
Timidly he looked round—for, from some reason, 
he appeared to fear all men, yet, in compassion for 
his feeble companion, he wished to conduct her 
to some secure hut, where her tender feet might 
repose. There, under that ivy grown tower, 
stands a lonely house, belonging to the old lord 
of the castle, thither staggered the unhappy man 
with his dear burden, but scarcely had he entered 
the dwelling, than he was seized by the prince, 
with whose neice he was clandestinely eloping. 
Then was the noble youth brought bound, and 
where this plane-tree now spreads its roots flow- 
ed his young blood! The maiden went intoa 
convent; but before she disappeared, she had this 
ana flonag planted on the spot where the blood of 

er lover flowed; since then it is as if a spirit 
life were in the tree that cannot die, and no one 
likes a little twig to cut off, or pluck a cluster of 
blossoms, because he fears it would bleed.” 

** God’s will be done!” exclaimed suddenly the 
old count, and departed. 

The es went their way, while the aged 
count, in deep thought, passed up through the 
village, at the end of which he found himself be- 
fore the churchyard. Terrific black crosses look- 
ed upon the traveler—the graves were netted over 
with brambles and wild roses—no foot tore asun- 
der the entwinement. On the right hand of the 
road there stands a crucifix, hewn with rude art. 
From a recess in its pedestal a flame rises toward 
the bloody feet of the image, from a lamp nour- 
ished by the hand of devotion. 

“Man of sorrow,” thus ascended the prayer of 
the traveler, “give me my son again—by thy 
wounds and sufferings give me peace—peace!” 

He spoke, and turning round toward the moun- 
tain, he followed a narrow path which conduct- 
ed him to a brook, close under the flinty, pebbly 
grape hill. The soft murmurs of its waves Tp- 
pling here and there over clear, bright stones har- 
monized with hisdeep devotion. Here the count 
found a boy and a girl, who, having picked flow- 
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ers, were watching them carried away as they 
threw them into the current. 

When these children saw the pilgrim’s rever- 
end attire, they arose—looked up—seized the old 
man’s hand, and kissed it. ‘* God bless thee chil- 
dren!” said the pilgrim, whom the touch of their 
little hands pleased. Seating himself on the 
ground, he said, ‘ Children, give me to drink out 
of your pitcher.” ‘ 

“ You will find it taste good out of it, strange 
man,” said the little girl; it is our father’s pitcher 
in which we carry him to drink upon the vine- 
hill. Look yonder, he works upon the burning 
rocks—our mother often takes out food to him.” 

“ Where does your father dwell, boy ?” 

“There in the valley beneath, where the white 
gable end peeps between the trees: come with us, 
stranger-man, our mother will most gladly receive 
you, for itis her greatest joy when a tired wan- 
derer calls in upon us.” 

“Yes,” said the little girl, “then we always 
have the best dishes; therefore do come—I will 
conduct thee.” 

So saying, the little girl seized the old count’s 
hand, and drew him forth—the boy, on the other 
side, keeping up with them, sprung backward 
and forward, continually looking kindly at the 
stranger, and thus, slowly advancing, they arriv- 
ed at the hut. 

The wife was occupied in blowing the light 
ashes to awaken a slumbering spark, as the pil- 

rim entered: at the voices of ee children she 
ooked up, saw the stranger, and raised herself 
immediately; advancing toward him with a 
cheerful countenance, she said— 

“Welcome, reverend pilgrim, in this poor hut 
—if you stand in need of refreshment after your 
toilsome pilgrimage, seek it from us ; do not carry 
the blessing which you bring with you farther.” 

Having thus spoken, she conducted the old 
man into the small but clean room. When he 
had sat down, he said— 

“Woman! thou hast pretty and animated chil- 
dren: I wish I had such a boy as that !” 

“Ves!” said. the mother, “he resembles his 
father—free and courageously he often goes alone 
upon the mountain, and speaks of castles he will 
build there. Ah! sir, Yee knew how heavy 
that weighs upon my heart !’—(the woman con- 
cealed a tear.) 

“Counsel may here be had,” said the count 
“] have no son, and will of yours, if you will 
give him me, make a true knight—my castle will 
some of these days be empty—no robust son 
bears my arms.” 

“Dear mother!” said the boy, “ if the castle 
of the aged man is empty, I can surely, when I 
am big, go thither ?” 

“ And leave me here alone ”” said the mother. 

“No, you will also go !” said the boy warmly. 

“He has a true knightly mind,” said the count. 

“ Prayer and labor,” said the mother, “is God’s 
command, and they are better than all the knight- 
ly honors that you can promise the boy—he will, 
like his father, cultivate the vine, and trust to the 
blessing of God, who rain and sunshine gives; 
knights sit in their castles and know not how 
much labor, yet how much blessing and peace 
can dwell in a poor man’s hut! My husband 
Was oppressed with heavy: sorrow; alas! on my 





account was his heartfelt grief; but since he 
found this hut, and works here, he is much more 
cheerful than formerly; from the tempest of life 
he has entered the harbor of peace—patiently he 
bears the heat of the day, and when,I pity him 
he says, ‘‘ Wife, Iam indeed now happy ;” yet 
frequently a troubled thought appears to pierce 
his soul-—I watch him narrowly—a tear then 
steals down his brown cheeks. Ah! surely he 
thinks of the place of his birth—of a now very 
aged gray father—and while I see you a tear also 
comes to me—so is perhaps now—” 

At this minute, the little girl interrupted her, 
pulling her gently by the gown, and spoke— 

“Mother! come into the kitchen; our father 
will soon be home.” 

** You are right,” said the mother, leaving the 
room ; ‘*‘in conversation I forgot myself.” 

In deep meditation the aged count sat and 
penente ** Where may, then, this night my son 
sleep—?” 

Suddenly he was roused from his deep melan- 
choly by the lively boy, who had taken an old 
hunting spear from the corner of the room, and 
placing himself before the count, said— 

* See! thus my father kills the wild boar on 
the mountains—there runs onealong! My father 
cries ‘Huy! and immediately the wild boar 
throws himself upon the hunter’s spear; the 
spear sticks deep into the brain! it is hard enough 
to draw it out!” The boy made actions as if the 
boar was there. 

“ Right so, my boy !” said the aged man ; “‘but 
does thy father, then, often hunt upon these 
mountains ?” 

“Yes! that he does, and the neighbors praise 
him highly, and call him the valiant extirpator, 
because he kills the boars which destroy the 
corn !” 

In the midst of this conversation the father 
entered; his wife ran toward him, pressed his 
sinewy hand, and spoke— 

“You have had again a hot laboring day !” 

“Yes,” said the man, “ but I find the heavy 
pickaxe light in hand when I think of you. God 
is gracious to the industrious and honest laborer, 
and that he feels truly when he has sweat all 
through a long day.” 

“Our father is without!” cried suddenly the 
boy ; threw the hunter’s spear into the middle of 
the room, and ran forward. The little girl was 
already hanging at his knees. 

‘« Good evening, father,” cried the boy, “‘ come 
quick into the room,—there sits a stranger-man— 
a pilgrim whom I have brought to you !” 

“Ah! there you have done well,” said the 
father, ‘one must not allow one tired to pass 
one’s gate without inviting himin. Bring usa 
glass of our best home-grown wine—I do not 


-know why I am so gay to-day, and why I do not 


experience the slightest fatigue.” 
hus spoke the husband—went into the room 
—-pressed the hand of the stranger and spoke— 

“Welcome, pious pilgrim! your object is so 
praiseworthy; a draught taken with so brave a 
man must taste doubly good !” 

They sat down opposite to each other in aroom 
half dark—the children sat upon their father’s 
knees. 

“ You have there,” said the pilgrim, “a young 
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knight who knows already how to kill boars— 
also youare, I hear,a renowned huntsman in this 
valley ; therefore you have something of the 
spirit of a knight in you.” 

“Yes!” said the vine-laborer, “ old love rusts 
not, neither does the love of arms; so often as I 
look upon that spear, I wish it were there for 
some use—formerly-—but, aged sir, we will not 
think of the past! Wife! bring to the reve- 
rend—” 

At this minute the wife entered, placed a jug 
and goblets on the table, and said— 

‘* May it refresh and do thee good !” 

“ That it does already,” said the pilgrim, ‘‘pre- 
sented by so fair a hand, and with such a friendly 
countenance !” 

The wife poured out, and the men drank, strik- 
ing their glasses with a good clank ; the little girl 
slipped down from her father’s knee, and ran with 
the mother into the kitchen; the boy looked 
wistfully into his father’s eyes smilingly, and then 
toward the pitcher—the father understood him, 
and gave him some wine; he became more and 
more lively, and again smiled atthe pitcher. 

“ This boy will never bea peaceful vine-labor- 
er, as I am,” said the father ; “‘ he has something 
of the nature df his grandfather in him; hot and 
hasty, but in other respects a good-hearted boy— 
brave and honorable—Alas ! the remembrance of 
what is painful is most apt to assail one by a 
cheerful glass. If he did but see thee—thee— 
child of the best and most affectionate mother— 
on thy account he would not any longer be offen- 
ded with thy father and mother; thy innocent 

ambols would rejoice his old age—in thee would 
Be the fire of his youth revived again—but—” 

«What dost thou say there?” said the pilgrim, 
stopping him abruptly ; “ explain that more fully 
to me!” 


“ Perhaps I have already said too much, reve- | 


rend father, but ascribe it to the wine, which 
makes one talkative ; I will no more afflict thee 
with my unfortunate history.” 

“Speak !” said the pilgrim, vehemently and be- 
seechingly; “ Speak! who art thou ?” 

**W hat connection hast thou with the world, 
pious pilgrim, that you can still trouble yourself 
about one who has suffered much, and who has 
now arrived at the port of peace ?” 

“Speak !* said the pilgrim; “I must know 
thy history.” 

“ Well!” replied he, “let it be!—I was not 
born a vine-laborer—a noble stem has engendered 
me—but love for a maiden drove me from my 
home.” 

“Love” cried the pilgrim, moved. 

“Yes! I loved a maiden, quite a child of na- 
ture, not of greatness—my father was displeased 
—ina sudden burst of passion he drove me from 
him—wicked relations, who, he being childless 
would inherit, inflamed his wrath against me, and 
he, whom I yet honor, and who also surely still 
cherishes me in his heart—he——” 

The pilgrim suddenly rose and went to the door. 

* What is the matter with thee?” said the as- 
tonished vine-laborer; “ has.this affected thee too 
much ?” 

The boy sprang after the aged man, and held 
him by the hand. “Thou wilt not depart, pil- 
grim ?” said he. 


At this minute the wife entered with a light. 
At one glance into the countenance of the vine. 
laborer, the aged count exclaimed, “‘ My Son! 
and fell motionless into his arms. As his senses 
returned, the father and son recognized each other, 
Adelaide, the noble, faithful wife, weeping, held 
the hands of the aged man, while the children 
knelt before him. 

** Pardon, father!” said the son. 

‘Grant it to me!” replied the pilgrim, “ and 
| grant to your father a spot in your quiet harbor of 
lire of where he may end his days. Son! thou 





art of a noble nature, and thy lovely wife is wor. 

ithy of thee—thy children will resemble thee— 
/no ignoble blood runs in their veins. Henceforth 
| bear my arms ; but, as an honorable remembrance 
| for posterity, add to them a pilgrim and the pick. 
axe, that henceforth no man of high birth may 
‘conceive that labor degrades man—or despise the 
peasant who in fact nourishes and protects the 
nobleman.” 





THE LOG OF THE ROVER. 


Tuis WeExk’s PLate.—Who has not read Waverly? If 

| there be any, let them get the work as soon as possible. 

Read therein of sweet Flora Mac Ivor—her heroic devotion to 

her brother, and her thousand other amiable qualities. Our 

plate, we think, must represent her as Waverly first met her 

, among their native highlands, buoyant with innocence and 
gayety—one of Scott’s sweetest female characters. 


NEW BOOKS. 

We have received from Harper & Brothers, the following 
works: 

Tue SeEReEss oF Prevorst. This is a most remarkable 
book, containing many astonishing facts in relation to Mes- 
merism,and revelations concerning the inner life of man, 
and the inter-diffusion or a world of spirits, in the one we 
inhabit. The facts were communicated by Justinus Kerner, 
chief physician at Weinsberg. There seems to be a convict- 
ing honesty upon every page. Price 25 cents. 

Tue NeviLuEs oF GARRETSTOWN, 2 Tale of 1760. By Dr. 
Lever. Part 5 of this interesting fiction is published, which 
concludes the work. It is now complete in one volume for 
25 cents. 

Domestic Economy, Part 6. A complete library of infor 
mation for house-keepers, and should be in the family of 
every person who would wish to become perfect in the art of 
house-keeping. 

THE ILLUMINATED B1BLE, No. 31. 

ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, Nos. 57 and58. For elegance 
of execution these works are ahead of anything of the kind 
before attempted in this country. 

Leonard Scott & Co., 112 Fulton street, have issued the 
June number of Blackwood. It is filled with papers of high 
merit. It is a great treat to pour over the pages of this Mag- 
azine. 

CuHILDBIRTH.—This is the title of a very neat little volume 
about to be published by H. G. Daggers, 30 Ann street It is 
truly a valuable work, and contains many philosophical truths, 
simply and plainly told, of the. highest importance. The work 
is of such merit that the public should not be without it lon- 
ger than possible. 


—— 
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To Mail Subscribers a Dollar a Volume with plates and covery 
and one Dollar a Year without—in all cases in advance. 
Two Volumes a Year. 


Persons procuring five subscribers, who pay in advance, shall 
be entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 
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